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questions that might arise. What in regard to this part of the question is strange is that Sir Gilbert's difficulties with General Stuart are thus, and thus only, explained by his biographer: "With the most eminent members of the sister service Sir Gilbert formed, during his stay in Corsica, relations of close and lasting friendship ; and if his footing with the military was less uniformly satisfactory, though among them too he found cordial friends, it must be remembered in how many other parts of the world facts bore witness to the opinion formed by him of the English army officer, as he was at that time. Too many of them were equally remarkable for their dread of personal responsibility and their great personal pretensions/71 Now that there were army officers to whom this description most accurately applies, no one bears stronger testimony than Moore, both in this part of his Diary and, as will be seen hereafter, at a much later date. This comment is specifically applied by the biographer to Sir Charles Stuart, and if one may judge from the previous paragraph, to Moore and all who did not become courtiers to Sir Gilbert. I leave any fair-minded man to judge whether, when Sir Charles Stuart proposed that, until such time as Sir Gilbert was able to act, he himself should exercise the powers conferred on him by his position, it was " dread of personal responsibility" that he displayed.
What is much more generally important is the point that while his biographer tells us that he was " desirous to give no opinion on military matters, which were beyond his province," Sir Gilbert was, as we here see him, interfering in every military detail, substituting for a sound military scheme, submitted by an able
1 "Life of Sir Gilbert Elliot/' vol. ii. p. 335.